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Tuscarora Among the Iroquois 


DAVID LANDY 


Defeat and Betrayal in North Carolina 


The northward migration of the Tuscarora (tuska'réra) 
resulted not simply from final defeat in the Tuscarora 
Wars, 1711-1713, but also from the conditions that led to 
those conflicts, which had already made Indian life nearly 
unbearable in North Carolina. Governance of the White 
settlers was chaotic and unsure. Central authority existed 
more in name than in fact, and critical decisions were 
made not in North Carolina but in England by the Lords 
Proprietors (Ashe 1908-1925, 1; Hawks 1857-1858: 
Moore 1880). Whites were continually staking out plan- 
tation boundaries with little regard for the presence or 
title rights of Indians, who were viewed as less-than- 
human savages to be dominated or ignored. Agreements 
and treaties were casually forgotten or based from the 
beginning on subterfuge. The hunting territories of Tus- 
caroras and other Indians shrank, and they were killed or 
driven off if they attempted to use these traditionally 
owned lands. Within this anomic state it became impos- 
sible to trust any White, even government officials. 
Several Indian groups were easily induced to harass the 
Tuscarora. They and the Whites kidnapped or captured 
Tuscarora children, women, and men and sold them into 
slavery in the northern colonies or in the Caribbean. 
While controlling a major part of the rum trade with 
other Carolina Indians, the Tuscarora were themselves 
debauched and demoralized by drink (Lefer and Powell 
1973;55-80). 

The Tuscarora selected a propitious moment to strike 
against the Whites, since many Quakers (who went there 
after persecution in New England and were in profound 
dispute with the Carolina English) refused to take up 
arms against them, and even among non-Quakers there 
was widespread resistance to military draft or enlistment. 
In 1711 Christoph von Graffenried, leader of large 
numbers of Swiss and Palatine settlers, and John Lawson, 
provincial surveyor-general and, though a professed 
friend (Lawson 1952) of Indians, a hated symbol of 
official and unofficial usurpation of their lands, made an 
unannounced expedition through Tuscarora territory. 
They were captured by men loyal to the Tuscarora 
leader, Hancock (or Hencock), taken to the principal 
town of Catechna, and tried before a council of chiefs (fig. 
1). Graffenried persuaded their captors to free him by 


forming a mutual nonaggression pact with them, but he 
was unable to save Lawson, who was condemned to 
death and executed. Soon after, the Tuscarora, in concert 
with several allied Indian tribes—Coree, Pamlico, Matta- 
muskeet, Bear River, and Machapunga—(Hewitt 
1910c:843), struck successfully at settlers along the Trent 
and Pamlico rivers. Later, despite their earlier agreement, 
they also attacked Graffenried’s settlers because Lawson 
had sold to them Tuscarora land for which he did not 
have title (Hewitt 1910c:844), These sudden unexpected 
massacres sent shock waves of terror throughout the 
colony. Lacking the men or resources to mobilize suffi- 
ciently, Gov. Edward Hyde of North Carolina sought aid 
from Virginia. Virginia, involved in border disputes with 
North Carolina, sent little assistance, and that reluc- 
tantly. Hyde also appealed to South Carolina, which sent 
Col. John Barnwell with a small number of Whites and 
about 500 Yamassees and other tributaries. Barnwell 
defeated the Tuscarora and exacted a peace agreement in 
1711. Soon afterward, angered at not receiving pay, 
supplies, or adulation from the North Carolinians, Barn- 
well violated the treaty by killing hundreds of Tuscaroras 
and selling many into slavery. The outraged Tuscarora in 
1712 struck back at several settlements along the Neuse, 
Pamlico, and Trent rivers but after nearly two years of 
fighting were put down by Col. James Moore of South 
Carolina with about 1,000 Indians and 33 Whites in 1713, 
The Tuscarora suffered the extreme loss through death 
and capture of more than 950 men, women, and children 
(Lefier and Powell 1973:78) having been capable of 
mustering not more than 1,200 fighting men (Swanton 
1946:199, 1952:87). 

The final betrayal of the Tuscarora offensive was by 
the powerful leader of the northern Carolina and Virginia 
Tuscaroras, Tom Blount (or Blunt), who maintained a 
“neutral” position for most of the conflict. Subsequently, 
feigning friendship, he captured Hancock, principal 
leader of the Tuscarora revolt, by trickery. He handed 
Hancock over to the Whites, who promptly executed 
him. Blount also helped to mop up the remaining pockets 
of Tuscarora and allied resistance. The main body of the 
rebellious Tuscarora then began their flight northward 
that continued at intervals for 90 years, while Blount was 
recognized by the North Carolina and Virginia govern- 
ments as the only Tuscarora leader. 


Burgerbibliothek, Bern, Switzerland: Mul. 466(1) 
Fig. 1. The Tuscarora trial of Christoph von Graffenried and John Lawson, after their capture in 1711. Sketch from memory by von Graffenried. 


Flight to the Northeast and Adoption by the Iroquois 


In 1712, after the war had broken out, the Iroquois 
seemed ready to aid the Tuscarora—a circumstance that 
particularly worried Albany. Gov. Robert Hunter of 
New York thought the French had instigated this idea (if 
the Iroquois had gone to the aid of the Tuscaroras in their 
war with the English, Iroquois relations with Albany 
would have been seriously strained and in fact such an 
action might have involved the Confederacy in a war 
with Great Britain), and he sent an embassy to try to 
dissuade them, for as he wrote “the war betwixt the 
people of North Carolina and the Tuscarora Indians is 
like to embroil us all” (NYCD 5:343, 346, 371; Gallatin 
1836:82). The Iroquois, however, had decided, as they 
often did, to steer a middle course, offering on one 
occasion to mediate between the Tuscaroras and the 
English. In September 1713 the Iroquois informed a 
delegation from Albany that the Tuscaroras had aban- 
doned their villages and were dispersed, and in Septem- 
ber of the following year told Governor Hunter that some 
of the Tuscaroras had come and taken shelter among 
them (NYCD 5:343, 376, 387; Wraxall 1915:94, 96, 101). 
Apparently some 500 Tuscarora families went to live 
among the Iroquois at this time (Lydekker 1938:49). 

However, it was not until 1722 or 1723 that the 
Tuscarora refugees were formally adopted into the 
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League as the sixth nation of the Confederacy.* Thereaf- 
ter, they participated in the councils of the League, but 
their chiefs were not made sachem chiefs of the League, 
and consequently the roll of League chiefs was not 
expanded beyond the original number (see “The League 
of the Iroquois: Its History, Politics, and Ritual,” this 
vol.). Nevertheless, as Morgan (1901, 1:93) noted, they 
“enjoyed a nominal equality in the councils of the 
League, by the courtesy of the other five, and their 
sachems were ‘raised up’ with the same ceremonies. They 
were not dependent, but were admitted to as full equality 


* A number of early writers (Morgan 1901, 1:23, 93; Schoolcraft 
1847:112; E. Johnson 1881:69, 73; Hale 1883a:79) say that the 
Tuscaroras joined the League about 1714 or 1715. A number of later 
writers (e.g. Fletcher 1888:520) set the date as 1722 or about 1722. 
These later dates are apparently based on an account written on June 
25, 1723 (NYCD 5:684), stating that the Iroquois “had before [this date] 
admitted the Tuskaroras to make a sixth nation.” This information was 
not available to Morgan and Schoolcraft, and they apparently assumed 
that the Tuscaroras formally joined the League as the sixth nation 
shortly after their arrival in New York. The later date is confirmed by 
a report (Wraxall 1915:144) stating that the interpreter Laurence 
Claasse told the Commissioners at Albany on May 21, 1723, “that the 
Tuscarores are received to be a Sixth Nation, so that from this time the 
Six Nations take their Date.” As these records (Wraxall 1915:142-143) 
still speak of the Five Nations in September 1722, the adoption of the 
Tuscaroras into the League must have taken place sometime after the 
middle of September 1722 and before the end of May 1723. 
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as could be granted them, without enlarging the frame- 
work of the Confederacy.” 

Landy (1958) concluded that their secondary rank 
within the League affected the Tuscarora outlook. The 
Five Nations were warmly receptive and generous in 
allotting land and other amenities, but the Tuscaroras, 
defeated and humiliated remnants of a once proud 
Indian power in the tidewater country of North Carolina 
and Virginia, were profoundly dependent upon that 
largesse. Yet the Tuscarora were conscious of a need to 
maintain their national identity, and though scattered in 
anew land, they succeeded in doing so. They participated 
fully in the affairs of the League, including many confer- 
ences with the governors and other officials of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North Carolina; were signa- 
tories to both the League’s and their own treaties and 
agreements with the United States and various separate 
States; and have maintained a viable tribal council 
through the 1970s. 

At the time they were formally admitted into the 
Confederacy as the sixth nation and presumably since 
they had first arrived to live among the Iroquois, the 
Tuscaroras had a village located between the Oneida and 
Onondaga villages (NYCD 5:672, 7:573; Wraxall 
1915:143; cf. Colden 1958, 2:16) and were also settled on 
the Susquehanna (NYCD 5:674). In the eighteenth 
century, some Tuscaroras also resided on the Juniata and 
the Susquehanna in Pennsylvania and in scattered bands 
elsewhere in Pennsylvania and New York (Hewitt 
1910c:852; Wallace 1952:15). 

In 1736 a reported 250 warriors lived in the Tuscarora 
village west of the Oneidas (O'Callaghan 1849-185], 
1:23; NYCD 9:1056). By the 1750s they had several 
villages in this area (Beauchamp 1916:114, 120-121. 150, 
177). At the same time, a number were also living in a 
Tuscarora village on the Susquehanna a few miles south 
of Oquaga (Beauchamp 1916:162; F.W. Halsey 
1906:67-68; Boyce 1973:55-64), where some Oneidas 
lived, and presumably had a few other settlements in this 
area. In 1763 there were reported to be 140 warriors in 
their village six miles from Oneida and in several villages 
near the Susquehanna (O'Callaghan 1849-1851, 1:27; 
NYCD 7:582), and in 1768, an estimated 200 warriors 
(Jefferson 1964:100)—an increase perhaps to be attrib- 
uted to the arrival of a group of 160 Tuscaroras in 1766 
(NYCD 7:883). 


Fortunes and Misfortunes of War 


When the Tuscaroras joined the Iroquois, they became 
involved in the complex diplomacy the Iroquois engaged 
in to maintain their pèsition in the fur trade. At the time, 
the Iroquois attempted to maintain a policy of neutrality 
toward both the French and the English. This allowed 
them to seek French favor when it suited their purposes 
and English favor when that seemed to their advantage. 


Nevertheless, their interests ultimately were best served 
by maintaining good relations with the English (see “The 
League of the Iroquois: Its History, Politics, and Ritual,” 
this vol.). But although the political position of the 
Tuscaroras changed considerably after their arrival in 
New York, their economy did not. They continued to be 
heavily involved in hunting and the fur trade as they had 
been earlier in North Carolina while also following their 
old agricultural practices. 

Within the League, the Tuscaroras apparently had 
close relations with the Onondagas, but their closest 
association was with the Oneidas. They had settlements 
near the Oneidas both in the Oneida Lake region and on 
the Susquehanna River and were subject to the same 
influences in both places. These included missionary 
visits, which began in the period between King George’s 
War and the French and Indian War and were resumed 
after the French and Indian War ended (Beauchamp 
1916:162; F.W. Halsey 1901:52-84; Graymont 1972: 
33-40). Apparently, the influence of these missionaries, 
especially that of Samuel Kirkland, led the Tuscaroras 
and Oneidas to side with the Americans in the American 
Revolution. 

As did the other tribes of the Iroquois League, the 
Tuscaroras—said in 1771 to number 1,000 (O'Callaghan 
1849-1851, 4:1093)—attempted to remain neutral when 
the Revolutionary War began. But in the spring of 1776, 
they found that neutrality was no longer possible (Gray- 
mont 1972:100-101). Subsequently, although a few Tus- 
caroras under the leadership of Sagwarithra joined the 
British and their Iroquois allies established at Niagara 
and fought with them (Graymont 1972:127, 168, 184, 
209, 225, 236-237), most were sympathetic to the Ameri- 
cans and fought on that side in the first years of the war 
(Graymont 1972:16 ff.). In August 1779, Gen. James 
Clinton’s expedition burned three Tuscarora villages on 
the Susquehanna below Oquaga (Beauchamp 1905:364). 
In June 1780 some Iroquois with Sir John Johnson's 
expedition persuaded the Tuscaroras living at Ganaghs- 
araga and the Onondagas who had fled there after the 
destruction of their village to move to Niagara (Gray- 
mont 1972:233-235; Beauchamp 1905:368). Avowing 
allegiance to the British, they along with some other 
Onondagas and Oneidas arrived at Niagara July 2. Later 
that month a party led by the Mohawk captain Joseph 
Brant burned the remaining Tuscarora and Oneida 
settlements. Some who had been living in these villages 
went to Niagara, but a number fled to Schenectady where 
they spent a particularly miserable winter (Graymont 
1972:233, 242-244). Thus, by 1780 the Tuscaroras had 
been dispersed from the regions they had lived in just 
prior to the Revolution. 

After the Revolution, about 130 Tuscaroras (Johnston 
1964:52) moved to Canada with a number of other 
Iroquois who had sided with the British to live on lands 
granted by the Crown along the Grand River (see “Six 
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Nations of the Grand River, Ontario,” this vol.). For a 
time, a number of other Tuscaroras lived in a village near 
Big Tree’s village on the Genesee. In 1790 over 200 
Tuscaroras were reported residing in this village of 26 
houses (Kirkland 1764-1804);+ however, shortly after, 
they seem to have moved to the Niagara River area. 

In 1789 some 110 Tuscaroras were reported living near 
Niagara Landing and over 170 on the Genesee; but in 
1792 over 260 were living near Niagara Landing (another 
set of figures says 300 Tuscaroras were living west of the 
Genesee), while none are mentioned as living on the 
Genesee. At the time, also, some 50 or 60 were reported 
living near the Oneida in central New York State 
(O’Rielly Papers). A total of 400 Tuscaroras were said to 
reside in the United States in 1796 (MHSC ser. 1, 5:23). 

When at the Treaty of Big Tree in 1797 the Senecas 
had sold much of their land to Robert Morris, who sold 
his interest in it to the Holland Land Company, they 
reserved for the Tuscaroras one square mile to be located 
near the present Lewiston where they had built a village 
after leaving Niagara Landing. However, this provision 
was not written into the treaty (Kappler 1904-1941, 
2:1027-1030). Shortly after, the Tuscaroras took up the 
matter with Thomas Morris, who, in behalf of Robert 
Morris, granted the square mile and this grant was 
confirmed by the Holland Land Company. In 1798 the 
Indians requested and received another square mile, and 
in 1799 this two-square mile reservation was laid out so 
that it included the Tuscarora village (Ellicott 1937-1941, 
1:23, 54-55, 87, 92). The Senecas also rectified their 
oversight and in 1808 executed a deed giving a square 
mile to the Tuscaroras, stating that this tract had been 
reserved from the sale of Seneca lands in 1797 (Houghton 
1920: 106; E. Johnson 1881:76). Thus, the original Tusca- 
rora reservation consisted of three square miles. 

In 1801 a delegation was sent to North Carolina to try 
to obtain payment for their lands there, and in the 
following year the North Carolina legislature passed an 
act authorizing the lease of these lands. For these leases, 
the Tuscarora received $13,722, which they used to 
purchase 4,249 acres from the Holland Land Company in 
1804 (E. Johnson 1881:77; Hewitt 1910c:848; F.R. John- 
son 1967-1968, 2:218; Chazanof 1970:74-75). Thus, their 
total reservation came to comprise 6,249 acres or just 
under 10 square miles (fig. 2). 

At the time the delegation was in North Carolina 
arranging for this payment some Tuscaroras living there 
decided to move north and join their brethren in New 
York State (Hewitt 1910c:848-849). About 10 years later, 


+ When the Tuscaroras settled on the Genesee is not known. 
Although some writers say that the Tuscarora village of Ohagi was 
destroyed by the John Sullivan expedition, this seems not to have been 
the case and Sullivan was told there were no villages in this area (New 
York (State) Secretary of State 1887; 133). Ohagi was located on the flats 
two or three miles below Cuylerville (Morgan 1901:434). 
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Fig. 2. Tuscarora Reservation and adjacent area. 


after the War of 1812 embroiled the Niagara region, the 
Tuscarora village was burned by the British (F.R. John- 
son 1967-1968, 2:220-221). 

The matter of the land in North Carolina continued to 
be one of concern to the New York Tuscaroras, and in 
1828 the North Carolina legislature authorized the sale of 
these lands. The transaction was completed in 1831; the 
Tuscaroras received $3,250 for the deed for these lands. 
The land issue came up again after the leases expired in 
1916, but in 1956 all claims were determined to have been 
settled (F.R. Johnson 1967-1968, 2:227; Severance 
1918:330-331). 


Nineteenth-Century Life and Culture 


During the first half of the nineteenth century, the 
Tuscarora men abandoned hunting as their major eco- 
nomic activity and the majority became farmers, engag- 
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ing, in Wallace’s (1952:16) words, in “a cultural revolu- 
tion which tended in some respects to make the Indians 
live like white people.” Reports of missionaries and other 
observers during this period indicate that the Tuscaroras 
were becoming among the most economically successful 
and self-sufficient of all the Six Nations. 

Missionary work on the Tuscarora Reservation began 
in 1800, and in 1806 a church was organized, 8 of its 11 
members having been communicants of the church while 
living in central New York. Missionaries continued their 
activities until interrupted by the War of 1812. However, 
this work, which was resumed in 1817, and which also 
included maintenance of a school, resulted in few conver- 
sions. In 1820 the church had only 16 members. That 
same year, following a dispute apparently similar to that 
between the Seneca “Christian” and “pagan” parties (see 
“Iroquois Since 1820,” this vol.), about 70 Tuscaroras 
emigrated to Canada (E. Holmes 1903; Graymont 
1969:148-149; Hyde 1903:248-250), a migration that 
seems to be reflected in the census figures of the time. In 
1818 the Tuscaroras were reported to number 314, but in 
1824, only 253, and three years later, 220 (J. Morse 
1822:46, 77; Letters Received by OIA, 1824-1880 in 
National Archives Microcopy 234, Rolls 832 and 808). 
Nevertheless, the conflict between the two factions con- 
tinued, finally ending after the Christians burned down 
the Longhouse. It was not rebuilt (Graymont 1969: 
152-153). 

It is not known what ceremonials the Tuscaroras 
continued to practice after they arrived in New York or 
after they settled on the reservation in the western part of 
the state, although the Longhouse burned by the Chris- 
tian faction was probably used for ceremonial purposes. 
Neither is the influence of the teachings of Handsome 
Lake among the Tuscaroras known. Handsome Lake 
himself is not known to have gone to Tuscarora to 
preach, but the Tuscaroras undoubtedly had heard of his 
teachings and also heard him speak at the councils of the 
Six Nations at Buffalo Creek. 

Although the Iroquois had sold much of their land in 
the last decade of the eighteenth century, efforts contin- 
ued in the nineteenth century to induce them to sell the 
remainder and move west of the Mississippi. Finally, in 
1838, the Iroquois signed a treaty selling all the land they 
then held in New York State including the Tuscarora 
Reservation (Kappler 1904-1941, 1:502-516). This treaty 
came to be so widely regarded as having been signed 
under suspect circumstances that a new treaty was 
negotiated. Signed in 1842, it provided for the sale of the 
Seneca Buffalo Creek and Tonawanda Reservations, but 
not the Tuscarora and other Iroquois reservations in the 
state. Nevertheless, some Iroquois decided to move west, 
and in 1846 about 200 left for Kansas territory. Among 
these emigrants were about 40 Tuscaroras, many of 
whom were members of the Baptist church that had been 
organized in 1836. About one-third died in Kansas, and 


most of the survivors returned the following year (E. 
Johnson 1881:120; F.R. Johnson 1967-1968, 2:225; 
Graymont 1969:150). 

In 1845, the year before these Tuscaroras emigrated to 
Kansas, their population was 312, a slight increase over 
the figures of approximately 275 reported in the 1830s 
(Schoolcraft 1847:32; Letters Received by OIA, 
1824-1880 in National Archives Microcopy 234, Rolls 
832 and 834; Kappler 1904-1941, 1:508). Membership in 
two churches on the reservation totaled 63. There were 
two schools, but many Tuscaroras did not speak English 
and five interpreters were then living on the reservation. 
A few Tuscarora men still derived part of their livelihood 
by hunting, but most were farmers. Approximately 2,080 
acres of the reservation were improved (Schoolcraft 
1847:33, 37-38). 

During the second half of the nineteenth century, the 
life of the Tuscaroras continued to become more like that 
of the Whites around them. In 1890 there were 400 
Tuscaroras living on the reservation, almost 60 other 
Indians (including 41 Onondagas), and 23 Whites. The 
number of churches had increased to three and the 
number of church members to 238. Those who spoke no 
English numbered just under 100, while 343 spoke 
English, and 292 could also read it. Farming had also 
increased and 4,200 acres were cultivated (U.S. Census 
Office. 11th Census 1892:6, 9, 12). As Henry Carrington 
described the reservation at the time: 


It would be difficult to better balance, settle, and utilize a 
tract of this size than has been done in its development. 
Nearly the entire land not reserved for timber has been put to 
use. . . . The whole reservation is under fence, the chiefs 
enforcing a rule that every land owner shall maintain a fence 
at least 4 feet high. . . . The migration of young men and the 
death of energetic heads of families have left widows who are 
land rich but purse poor. They have not the means to hire 
labor, and are thus compelled to lease their farms to white 
men and live on the rental income. Even the most successful 
farmers are unable to find Indian laborers sufficient for the 
demand, and they also rent portions at a cash rental or on 
shares. Following the example of the white people, who have 
utilized the rich valley north of the mountain for fruit, the 
Tuscaroras have also developed fine orchards of peach and 
apple trees to the extent of 269 acres. These have been 
carefully trimmed and kept in good bearing condition. There 
is not a ragged, untrimmed orchard on the reservation (U.S. 
Census Office. 11th Census 1892:31). 


By the middle of the twentieth century, the number of 
Tuscaroras engaged in farming had declined, as it had 
among Whites, and only about a dozen Tuscarora men 
were full-time farmers. Most men and some women 
worked for Whites off-reservation. Beyond the first four 
grades, children also commuted off-reservation to attend 
school (Wallace 1952:29, 39). All Tuscaroras spoke 
English, but so few children knew Tuscarora that from 
time to time attempts were made to organize classes to 
teach the language (Graymont 1967). 
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Social Organization 


In the early years of the nineteenth century, the Tusca- 
roras probably had eight clans: (Great or Large) Turtle 
(ra °kwihs),t Small (Land or Sand) Turtle (ka@i?kwe's), 
Wolf (kwari*ng), Bear (ohtsthrg?), Beaver (tsyd?nak9’), 
Snipe (tawistawis), Eel (kg: neh), and Deer. Some sources 
suggest the existence of two Wolf clans and two Bear 
clans, in addition to the two Turtle clans that are 
generally recognized. Morgan (1877:93) and one of 
Hewitt’s (1910c:849) native authorities list Grey Wolf 
and Yellow Wolf, and Lounsbury (1947) recorded a 
second Wolf clan ong?takghw a ‘under the pine’; Louns- 
bury was also told of a White Bear clan (tihréhtsyaks), 
said to be descended from two White women adopted 
into the tribe in Pennsylvania. The Deer clan of the New 
York Tuscaroras had died out by the middle of the 
century (Schoolcraft 1846:219; Morgan 1877:93; U.S. 
Census Office. 11th Census 1892:39; Hewitt 1910c:849; 
Wallace 1952:21; Landy 1955), but it should be noted 
that some Tuscaroras now say that the Sand Turtle clan 
is really Deer. The Eel clan died out in the 1960s (F.R. 
Johnson 1967-1968, 2:239; Rickard 1973:xxi). The moi- 
ety grouping of clans noted by Morgan (1877:93) has also 
lapsed perhaps because old Tuscarora religious practice 
has lapsed; moiety organization is more prominent in 
Iroquois ritual than in political organization (Wallace 
1952:23). However, burial of the dead in special areas 
according to clan affiliation—perhaps once a common 
Iroquois custom—has long been Tuscarora practice, 
although this too is now often neglected (Morgan 
1877:83-84; Rickard 1973:166). The rule of clan exog- 
amy is still usually followed, and clan mothers still choose 
those men who are to be chiefs and subchiefs (council and 
warrior chiefs) (Wallace 1952:18-19). The aboriginal 
names of these chiefs also are still retained and the chiefs 
raised up at a Condolence ceremony held either at 
Tuscarora (see Beauchamp 1891a:39-41 for a description 
of such a Condolence held in 1889) or at the Tonawanda 
Longhouse. 

The chiefs’ council putatively governs the political 
affairs of the community, but its resolutions carry only 
moral force, and at times they are ignored (Landy 1958). 
In theory the council may adjudicate in both civil and 
criminal cases, but it has no powers of enforcement. In 
1948 Congress gave criminal jurisdiction to the state of 
New York, to the resentment of the Tuscarora who 
placed greater trust in the federal government. The state 
of New York also provides schools, medical care (a clinic 


t The italicized Tuscarora words in the Handbook are transcribed in 
the orthography used by Chafe (“Comparative Sketch of the Northern 
Iroquoian Languages,” vol. 17). Stressed vowels have a rising tone, 
marked with the acute accent ("), or, before resonants, a low tone, 
marked with the grave accent (`). Other symbols have their standard 
Handbook values. Phonemicizations of Tuscarora words have been 
provided by Marianne Mithun and Floyd G. Lounsbury. 
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on the reservation), and welfare assistance (Wallace 
1952:30-34). In the 1950s the Tuscarora chiefs’ council 
consisted of 15 members, two representatives of each of 
the seven clans plus one additional chief. Since at times 
the clan mothers had felt that a vacancy for a particular 
clan could not be filled with an eligible or promising 
candidate, they could and occasionally did go outside the 
clan to select a representative. Thus, the apparent para- 
dox that confronted other observers is explained: each 
clan is represented by a chief and subchief, but the 
representatives may come from another clan, In the 1950s 
the clan affiliation of the members of the chiefs’ council 
was as follows: five clans sent two members, one clan sent 
four, and one sent one. All seven clans were represented 
among the chiefs, but disproportionately; still each clan 
retained equal representation (a chief and subchief) in 
the council (Landy 1955; Wallace 1952:32). 

Among contemporary Tuscarora Wallace (1951) 
found not only the retention of the earlier social struc- 
tural elements but also several major personality charac- 
teristics noted by sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
observers (Adair 1775; Buchanan 1824; Lawson 1952; 
Lederer 1958) of this tribe in the Southeast. Understand- 
ably, the Tuscaroras also appear to resist acquiring those 
character traits (compulsive concern about time, prop- 
erty, money, and orderliness) usually associated with the 
Euro-American “Protestant ethic.” Landy (1955a, 1958) 
confirmed at least partially Wallace’s findings, and in 
addition certain seeming continuities in methods and 
techniques of socialization of children. In spite of two and 
one-half centuries in the Northeast, devastating demo- 
graphic loss and cultural trauma in the Southeast and in 
many instances thereafter, a subordinate social position 
in relation to both White society and other Iroquois 
nations, and the adoption of many Euro-American cul- 
tural traits and most material culture, the Tuscarora have 
preserved a significant core of traditional culture, social 
structure, and personality structure. 

In 1957 social cohesion of the Tuscarora underwent a 
severe test. The New York Power Authority had decided 
to take over 1,383 acres, more than one-fifth of the 
reservation, in order to flood it as a storage reservoir (E. 
Wilson 1960: 138-139). Several younger leaders and some 
older ones including some chiefs exhorted the tribe to 
resistance. The Tuscaroras fought back legally through 
attorneys, taking their case to the Federal Power Com- 
mission and the federal courts. The United States District 
Court of Appeals sent the issue back to the Federal Power 
Commission, which in 1959 ordered the New York Power 
Authority to desist. Prior to this time barricades had been 
thrown up to prevent state surveyors from proceeding, 
and bulldozing crews were halted when 30 Tuscarora 
operators were called out by the resisters (Rickard 
1973:134-168). The Power Authority appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court, which in 1960 reversed the 
Federal Power Commission ruling. Though losing the 
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case and having a substantial portion of their reservation 
flooded (fig. 2), the example of the Tuscarora fired the 
emerging movements of American Indians everywhere 
(Steiner 1968). The struggle of the Tuscarora to preserve 
their land has been attacked as self-defeating by some 
(Manners 1962) and defended by others (Collier 1962), 
but out of it has come a new strengthening, as after so 
many trials in the long, difficult past of Tuscarora 
national identity. 


Synonymy§ 


The Tuscarora self-designation skaro-rg? is traditionally 
interpreted as ‘those of the Indian hemp, Apocynum 
cannabinum’ (Hewitt 1910c:842), but the exact meaning 
of the term is not completely certain since the longer 
forms used in the other Iroquoian languages cannot be 
analyzed in the same way: Mohawk akothaskarore? 
(Hewitt 1910c:852, normalized), Oneida taskalé:le, On- 
ondaga taskdiye?, Cayuga taskaowe?, Seneca taske‘owe? 
(Chafe 1967:82), and Wyandot taskaho (Gatschet 
1881:5). Among the numerous spellings of the name 
listed by Hewitt (1910c) are the following: Caskarorins, 
Kaskarorens, Tachekaroreins, Tascororins, Taskarorens, 
Taskiroras, Tasks, Tescarorins, Toscororas, Tuscarara, 
Tuscarorens, Tuscarories, Tuscaroroes, Tuscararo, Tus- 
corure, Tuskarorers, Tuskarorins, Tuskoraries, Tusqua- 
rores. 


§ This synonymy was prepared by Ives Goddard. The uncredited 
transcriptions of Iroquois forms were furnished by Marianne Mithun 
(Tuscarora), Clifford Abbott (Oneida), Hanni J. Woodbury (Onon- 
daga), and Michael K. Foster (Cayuga). 


Borrowed forms of the name appear in Munsee 
táskalo'w (Michelson 1922 and Hewitt 1936, phonemi- 
cized), Shawnee taskalénu (Gatschet 1878-1893:77), and 
Cherokee aniskala‘li (pl.; Mooney in Hewitt 1910c:852, 
normalized). The Saponi name is recorded as Keew- 
ahomomy, perhaps the same as Tewohomomy (Hewitt 
1910c). 

The Tuscarora Reservation, also referred to by the 
name of the town of Lewiston, is called in Seneca 
taskéowe?keh (Chafe 1963:56) and in Onondaga 
taskdiye ke. 


Sources 


The most comprehensive history of the Tuscaroras is to 
be found in F.R. Johnson’s (1967-1968) study, which 
although marred by occasional errors and omissions is a 
useful reference work. Mid-twentieth-century reservation 
life has been surveyed by Wallace (1952). Some account 
of the Tuscarora fight with the New York State Power 
Authority is given in E. Wilson (1960:126-168). The 
effect of the Tuscaroras’ secondary rank within the 
Iroquois Confederacy on Tuscarora national identity has 
been discussed by Landy (1958). The Tuscarora New 
Year festival has been described by Graymont (1969) in 
an article that also contains some useful data on the 
history of Christian missionary effort on the Tuscarora 
reservation. Two autobiographical accounts (T.C. Wil- 
liams 1976; Rickard 1973) provide both useful informa- 
tion on and insights into twentieth-century reservation 
life. 


LANDY 


